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Tammuz and Osiris. — By G-eorge A. Barton, Professor 
in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The parallel between the Semitic god Tammuz and the 
Egyptian Osiris is most complete. 1 Both were gods of life, 
and of vegetation; both cults were of wide popularity in different 
sections; with both there were connected myths of death and 
resurrection. "Were the two cults connected or were they of 
independent origin? If of independent origin, why did they 
present so many points of similarity? 

It is a favorite theory of the school of pan-Babylonians 
that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Babylonia. According 
to some it is the cult of Tammuz transferred to Egyptian soil; 2 
according to others the cult of Marduk. 3 According to certain 
Sumerologists Tammuz was a deity of Sumerian origin, whose 
worship was adopted by the Semitic Babylonians, and from 
them spread to all the Semites. 4 

In 1902 the writer offered proof that the Ishtar-Tammuz 
cult was the one universal Semitic cult, that it was of Semitic 
origin, and that in Babylonia it mingled with Sumerian cults 
and became dominant among them. 5 Since that time this 
thesis has been strengthened by Eduard Meyer's proof in 
1906 of the priority of the Semites in Babylonia, 6 which has 
since been amplified by the publication of Ward's Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asia, 1910, and proof from the Semitic norms of 

1 See Frazer, Admits, A ttis, Osiris, 2. ed., London, 1914; von Baudissin, 
Adonis und Eshmun, Leipzig, 1911, and Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 
Oxford, 1914. 

2 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers, in BE, XXX, p. 1. 

3 So Jeremias, Altes Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 82; Alt- 
orientalische Geisteskultur 315 f. 

* Langdon, op. cit. 

5 A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, New York and 
London, 1902. 

6 Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, Berlin, 1908. 
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Sumerian proper names. 1 The Semitic nature of Tammuz may 
therefore be assumed. It may also be assumed that the Ishtar- 
Tammuz cult originated in a desert-oasis civilization in which 
the environment led to the deification of life-giving water and 
the resultant vegetation. 2 

It has been assumed by some writers that the Egyptian 
race came into existence through the migration of Semites to 
Africa and the mingling of these immigrants with African 
tribes. 3 Such writers assume that Osiris was Tammuz carried 
to Egypt by these Semites and there baptized with a new 
name. If this theory were true, the brilliant study of Professor 
Breasted, 4 in which he has traced from the abundant literature, 
beginning with the material afforded by the Pyramid Texts, 
the gradual conquest of Egypt by Osiris, would be but the 
record of the triumphal progress of the Semitic god. 

All questions of origins are difficult and obscure, and this 
is especially true in the case of nations like the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, who emerged from savagery before the begin- 
ning of writing, and whose earliest conceptions can only now 
be constructed from a few surviving clues. Before, however, 
the Asiatic origin of Osiris is accepted one ought to be satis- 
fied on two points. 1. Do the linguistic phenomena of Egyptian 
resemble Semitic linguistic phenomena so much more closely 
than the linguistic phenomena of the Lybian, Berber, and 
Somali dialects do, that it is necessary to postulate a pre- 
historic invasion of Egypt by Semites to account for these 
phenomena? 2. Are the physical and economic conditions 
which surrounded these people in north Africa in primitive 
times so different from those that surrounded the Semites in 
Arabia that such a pair of deities as Isis and Osiris could 
not have originated there quite as well as Ishtar and Tammuz 
in Arabia? It is the purpose of this paper to discuss these 
two questions, and we address ourselves to the linguistic problem 
first. 



1 See the writer's article " Religious Conceptions Underlying Sumerian 
Proper Names" in JAOS, XXXIV, 315 f. 

2 See the writer's Semitic Origins, ch. III. 

s So Breasted, History of Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 25 and Naville, 
The Old Egyptian Faith, New York, 1909, pp. 8—11. 

4 The Development of Meligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New 
York, 1912. 
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Of all the parts of speech, pronouns are the most character- 
istic in any language. It is doubtful whether pronouns can 
be proved ever to have been borrowed bodily by one language 
from another. 1 The pronouns of the Semitic languages are 
as follows: — 



Assyrian 


Syriac 


Aram. 


Hebrew 


Arabic 


Ethiopic 


1 c. anaku 


'end 


'"nd 


'dnoM 


'ana 


'ana 


2 m. atta 


'ant 


'anta 


ni 
'atta 


'anta 


'anta 


2 latti 


'anti 


'anti 


'atti 


'anti 


'anti 


3 m.Sii 


hu 


hu 


hu' 


hiia 


we'eiu 


3 IE 


hi 


hi 

Plural 


lit' 


hia 


ye'eti 


1 c. ariini 


'anahnan ,a nahna 


"" nahnu 


nahnu 


nehna 


riini 


lfnan 




nahnu 

' a nu 






2 m. attunu 


'anion 


'antun 


'attem 


'antum 


'antemmii 


2 f. [attina] 


'anten 


'anten 


'atten 
'atteiind 


antunna 


'anten 


3 m. Sunu 


hennbn 


himmo 


hemma 


hum 


'emiintu 


Sun 


'ennon 


himmbn 


hem 






3 f. Una 


hennen 


hennen 


henna 


himna 


'emdntu 


sin 


'ennen 


'ennen 


hen 








Object forms in Babylonian Assyrian. 






1 c. 


ydtu, ydti, 


yaH, aih 


> r 






2 m. 


Jcatu, kdti, 


MM 








2 f. 


Jcati, kdSi 










3 m. 


MSu 










3 f. 


Sdsi 









i It is sometimes assumed by Hittitologists that Hittite borrowed from 
Babylonian-Assyrian the pronominal suffixes su and Sa (of. R. C. Thompson 
in Archaeologia, second series, XIV, 59; of. also Delitzsch, Sumerisch- 
ahkadisch-hettitische Vokabularfragmente, Berlin, 1914, p. 40); but, if 
Hittite was an Indo - European language, as these scholars consider 
possible, the pronoun in the third person in s was not borrowed. Latin 
has se, Greek i (where s has been thinned to h, represented by the rough 
breathing, in accordance with a well known law), Sanskrit has a third 
fern, pronoun sa ("Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Boston, 1879, p. 171), old 
Persian has a third personal pronoun which in the dative is he, the h an 
original s (A. V. Williams Jackson, Avesta Grammar, Stuttgart, 1892, 
§§ 394, 395). If, then, Hittite belongs to this group of languages, it has 
no need to borrow the Semitic Babylonian pronoun in s. 
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Plural. 

1 c. niyati, niyaSim, naSi 

2 m. katunu, kaSunu 

2 f. 

3 m. SdSunu, MSun 
3 f . 

If now for the moment we leave Egyptian out of account, the 
pronouns of the other Hamitic languages are as follows: — * 



Tameseq 




Schilhisch 




R'edames 


1 c. nek, nekku 




nki, nkin 




nech, nechin 


2 m. kai, kaiu 






kit, kiin 




chek, cheg 


2 f. kem, kemmu 




kimi, kimin 




client 


3 m. enta 






nta, ntdn 




nittou 


3 f. entat 






ntat 

Plural 




nittat 


1 m. nekkenid 






nkunne 


1 


c. nakkenin 


1 f. nekkenetid 




nukenti 






2 m. kauenid 






kunne 




chekouin 


2 f. kametid 






kunemti 




chekmetin 


3 m. entenid 






netni 




entenin 


3 f. entenetid 






netenti 




nitentin 


Bedaue 


Somali 


Galla 'Afar 


Saho 


Bilin Chamir 


1 c. ani 


an, 


ani 


ani anu 


anu 


an an 




aniya 








2 m. baruk 


ad, 


adi 


ati attu 


atu 


inti kut, kiit, kit 




adiya 








2 f. batuk 












3 m. barus 


U, i 


usaga 


ini ussuk 


ussuk 


ni ien 


3 f. batiis 


ai,ayada 


iSin issa 


issi 


niri nir 



' This summary is based on the following works: Leo Reinisch, Die 
Sprache der Irob-Saho in Abessinien, Wien, 1878; his Die 'Afar-Sprache. 
Wien, 1887; his Bedauye- Sprache in Nordost - Afrika, Wien, 1893; his 
Bilin- Sprache in Nordost- Afrika, Wien, 1882; his Chamir- Sprache in 
Abessinien, Wien, 1884; Friedrich MUller, Qrundrifi der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, III, Wien, 1884; H. Stumme, Sandbuch des Schilhischen von 
Tazerwalt, Leipzig, 1899; A. de C. Motylinski, Le dialect berbere de 
R'edames, Paris, 1904. 
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Plural. 






Bedaue 


Somali 


Galla 'Afar 


Saho 


Bilin Chamir 


1 c. lianan 


anno 


unu nennu 


nanu 


yin yinne 


hanin 


annaya 


nu 




yin 


hinin 










2 m. baralc 


adin 


izin usunni 


atin 


intin Jciiten, kiten 


barakna 


adinka 






kiitentag 


2 thatak 










batakna 










3 m. baras 


aiyyo 








barasna 




izan 


ussun 


nau nay,naytay 


3 f. batas 










batasna 


aiyaga 


ussun 






The Egyptian has two pronominal s 


iystems 


, an older and a 


younger, which are as 


follows: — J 






Old 


er Texts 


Later Texts 




Coptic 


1 


c. wy 


'ink 




anok 


2 


m. tw 


nth 




ntok 


2 


f. tn 


ntt 




nlo 


3: 


m. siv 


nif 




ntof 


3 


f. sy 


nts 




ntos 


3 


c. st 


Plural. 






1 


c. n 


? 




anon 


2 


c. tn 


nttn 




ntotn 


3 


c. sn 


ntsn 




? 



An unprejudiced comparison of the above tables reveals the 
fact that the older Egyptian pronoun is no more Semitic than 
the later pronoun. Indeed with one exception the elements 
of this earlier pronoun all occur in similar positions in the 
Hamitic dialects. Their presence here argues, therefore, no 
more strongly for a Semitic than for a Hamitic origin. The 
one exception is the 1 personal pronoun wy, which finds its 
nearest parallel in the Babylonian ya of yasi or ai of aisi. 
Even if such remote resemblance as these pronouns present 
could be taken as proof of borrowing, there is no more reason 
to affirm that the Egyptians rather than the Babylonians were 
the borrowers. Indeed, if there be any kinship between them, 

' Erman's Agyptische Orammatik, 3te Aufl., Berlin, 1911. 
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it can only be that of a common ancestry in any early Hamito- 
Semitic stock, such as the writer predicated in his Semitic 
Origins, ch. I. 

An examination of the verbs leads to a similar conclusion. 
It is well known that but two tenses are known to the Semitic 
languages, 1 one formed by affixing pronominal particles to a 
verb-stem, to express completed action, and one formed by 
prefixing pronominal particles, to express incomplete action. 
In the Arabic five forms of this second or imperfect stem are 
known, in Ethiopia and Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and 
Aramaic sporadic instances of a second form survive. In 
Babylonian -Assyrian the so-called perfect form — that which 
originally expressed completed action — has been relegated to 
the expression of states of being, and completed action is ex- 
pressed by one of the imperfect forms. In other words, the 
Semitic Babylonian-Assyrian is an example of a language in 
which the so-called perfect form is in process of elimination. 

In the use of these tenses the Hamitic languages differ. The 
Somali, Afar (Dankali), and Saho have preserved both the 
perfect made by afformatives and the imperfect made by pre- 
formatives, 2 while the G-alla has preserved only the perfect 
form, modifying it to express different shades of meaning, :i 
and the Bedauye, 4 Shilhish 5 and the R'edames 6 have eliminated 
the perfect, as the Babylonian-Assyrian was doing, and express 
the various shades of thought by modifications of the imperfect 
form. The perfect form has, however, been preserved in certain 
Berber dialects, as for example, the Kabylee. 7 It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that those dialects which have lost 
the imperfect form have made forms for the expression of 
various shades of continuance and incompleteness by attaching 
to participles pronominal affixes after the analogy of the for- 
mation of the perfect. As the perfect itself was formed in the 
first place by the combination of pronominal suffixes with a 
verbal noun, the distinction is not a vital one. 

If, now, we turn to Egyptian, we find in no stage of the 
language a form corresponding to the Hamito-Semitic imperfect. 

' Tliese tenses may be seen in tabular form in Zimmern's Vergleichende 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 112, 113. 
* See F. Miiller, op. cit, p. 291 f. s Ibid. 

4 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, 141 f. » Stumme, op. cit, 52 ff. 

6 Motylinski, op. cit, 28ff. i Stumme, op. cit, p. 55. 
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Like the Galla, all its verbal conjugations are made on the 
analogy of the Semitic perfect. One of these, the so-called 
pseudo-participle, is the survival of a real perfect. Its con- 
jugation is as follows: — l 

1 sg. sedemkwy Plural 1 c. sedemwyn Dual 

2 m. sedemty 2 c. sedemtywny 

2 f. sedemty 

3 m. sedemy 3 m. sedemw 3 m. sedemwyy 
3 f. sedemty 3 f. sedemty 3 f. s'edemtyyw 
This pseudo-participle is employed in the pyramid texts of 

the old kingdom as a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic 
perfect. In the texts of the middle kingdom it has become 
an intransitive or passive. In the later Egyptian language it 
is often replaced by other constructions. 2 

The ordinary expression of thought in Egyptian is accom- 
plished by a conjugation of the following norm the first element 
of which is a verbal noun: — 3 



1 sg. c. sedemi j 


dural 1 c. sedemn 


2 m. sedemk 


2 c. sedemtn 


2 f. sedemt 




3 m. sedemf 


3 c. sedemsen 


3 f. sedems 





This conjugation expresses a future idea, "he will hear." 
By variations of this norm other shades of thought are ex- 
pressed. Sedemenf expresses the aoristic or past idea; sedemwf, 
the passive; sedemynf, another passive; sedemJiarf, a resultant 
action; sedemk'f expresses wishes. All these forms were, as 
Erman thinks, 4 formed by a combination of the participle with 
pronominal affixes and other particles (n and hr appear to be 
prepositions), but they are all formed on the analogy of the 
Hamito-Semitic perfect. 

If now we view this verb broadly, it affords no basis for 
the supposition that the pseudo-participle in Egyptian is due 
to Semitic influence. Had there been such influence it is 
difficult to explain why it should not have imparted to the 
Egyptians the Semitic imperfect as well as the Semitic perfect, 
for there is no early Semitic dialect from which the imperfect 



1 See Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Aufl., § 326. 

= See K. Sethe, Das agyptisehe Verbum, Leipzig, 1899, II, 1. 

' Erman, op. cit, §§ 278—324. i Ibid. 277. 
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is absent. The presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic 
dialects and the analogy of the Galla language show that what 
we see in the Egyptian is a development without parallel in 
the Semitic languages, but which has a parallel in Hamitic. 
The imperfect has entirely vanished; the perfect is in process 
of elimination through the instrumentality of a participial con- 
jugation. 

Again, if we turn to the larger question of verbal stems, 
the result is the same. There are indications in Coptic that 
certain Egyptian stems formed an intensive by doubling the 
middle radical after the analogy of the Arabic Ilnd stem and 
the Hebrew Piel. Instances of this have survived in Coptic. 1 
This formation has survived in the Berber dialect of R'edames, 
where it is employed to express habitual action, 2 and in Bilin 3 
and Chamir 4 , where it expresses intensity as in Hebrew by 
doubling the middle radical and by forming, in the case of 
short stems, Pilpels. 

Again, Egyptian forms a passive conjugation by prefixing 
the letter n after the manner of the Hebrew Niphal, the 
Arabic Vllth stem and the Assyrian IVth 5 stem, but n is 
similarly employed in Saho 6 and the Shilhish dialect. 7 In 
Tamesheq 8 and the dialect of R'edamess the n is changed 
into m (in most groups of languages the two letters some- 
times interchange) as it does also sometimes in Bed'auye 9 
and in Saho. 10 In Bilin the n in such formations changes 
to the kindred liquid r, 11 but the formation is present in 
that dialect. 

The Egyptian also forms a causative in s like the Semitic, 12 
but this has parallels in Bedauye, 13 Bilin, 14 , Chamir, 15 Saho, 16 
Tamesheq, 17 R'edames, 1 ^ and Shilhish. 19 None of these for- 
mations, therefore, can be attributed to Semitic influence. 

i Sethe, op. cit, § 344. * Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. 

3 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 21. l Keinisch, Chamir- Spr ache, p. 46. 

s Erman, op. cit., § 271, and Sethe, op. cit, § 357. 

o Reinisch, Saho- Spr ache, p. 7. ' Stumme, op. cit., p. 70. 

» F. Miiller, op. cit, p. 273. 9 Motylinski, op. cit, p. 33. 

i° Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p. 130. i 1 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 27. 

12 Erman, op. cit, § 270; Sethe, op. cit, § 350. 

is Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p. 126. " Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 22. 

is Reinisch, Chamir- Spr ache, p. 46. is Reinisch, Saho-Sprache, p. 6. 

1' E. Miiller, op. cit, p. 270. " Motylinski, op. cit, p. 33. 

1 9 Stumme, op. cit., p. 69. 
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One other line of evidence may be adduced — the evidence 
of vocabulary. Erman many years ago ' had collected a list 
of fifty or more words which were identical in Egyptian and 
Semitic, and no doubt his later investigations have increased 
the list. 2 Many of these may be genuine Semitic loan words 
in Egyptian. At least, so far as the present writer has been 
able to test them by comparison with the vocabularies of other 
Hamitic languages, it appears that those languages employed 
non-Semitic roots in place of most of these words. In employ- 
ing the evidence of loan words, however, three things should 
be borne in mind. Some of these Semitic words were intro- 
duced into the Egyptian vocabulary as late as the Hyksos 
period or later, long after the worship of Osiris was well 
established in Egypt. We have the Egyptian vocabulary of 
many centuries ago, but the vocabularies of the other Hamitic 
languages for modern times only. In all languages words 
become obsolete as time passes and drop out of use. This 
may explain the absence of some of these words. The borrow- 
ing of a word is among all peoples a much more simple 
process than the borrowing of a deity, and, even if a con- 
siderable number of Semitic words were borrowed, it does 
not follow that Osiris was borrowed, unless there is some 
other proof. 

The linguistic phenomena already considered indicate that 
there is a real kinship between the Hamitic and the Semitic 
peoples, and suggest that Osiris may be as original a product 
of the Egyptian religious genius as Tammuz was of the Semitic 
religious genius. Wiedemann, de Morgan and Erman hold 
that Arabia was the original home of the Hamito-Semitic 
race, from which the Hamites migrated to Africa. 3 On 
the other hand Palgrave, Bertin, Noldeke, Jastrow, Keane, 
N. Schmidt, and the present writer have thought that the 
cradle land of these peoples was North Africa, from whence 
the ancestors of the Semites migrated to Arabia. 4 On which- 
ever hypothesis one works, he has a common origin for the 
two peoples, and in all probability a common origin for the 

i Cf. ZDMG, XL VI, 1892, 107—126. 

2 See Erman, Agyptisches Glossar, Berlin, 1904, passim. 

3 In addition to the references cited in Semitic Origins, p. 8, see 
Erman's Agyptische Orammatik, 3te Aufl., Berlin, 1911, § 1. 

* See references in Semitic Origins, pp. 6 — 8. 
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two gods quite apart from any theory of borrowing. In either 
case both peoples originated in a desert-oasis environment 
peculiarly favorable for the organization of matriarchal clans. 
Both peoples were forced by their hard environment from 
savagery into barbarism at a relatively early stage of the 
world's history. Similar physical environment would induce 
both peoples to deify the power of fertility, and the similar 
social organization of both peoples would lead them in the 
first instance to regard the deified pair as mother and son, 
or brother and sister. As the social organization was trans- 
formed to the patriarchal the relation would be changed to 
that of husband and wife. In the myths that have grown 
about both the Semitic and the Egyptian pair we find evidence 
of both relationships. 

It now seems fairly well made out that Ishtar was a uni- 
versal Semitic goddess, i. e., that each early Semitic tribe had 
its Ishtar. 1 It is also probable that her male counterpart 
was also to be found among all the Semites, although he was 
not like the goddess universally known among all the Semites 
in the historical period by the same name. Thus among the 
Babylonians he was called Dumuzi, corrupted by the Hebrews 
to Tammuz, by the north Arabians he was called Dhu-'l-Shara, 
and by the Phoenicians Eshmun and Adonis. 2 Now it might 
well happen that a pair of deities of fertility was worshipped 
by each of the Egyptian tribes that resided in each of the 
forty-two nomes of primitive Egypt, or in a majority of them, 
and that other epithets displaced in most cases the common 
name by which the deities in earlier time had been called. 
Indeed it is possible that among the Hamites there never 
was, as among the Semites, one universally employed name. 
The facts for Egypt are these. Osiris was worshipped at two- 
nomes, Dedu, in the Delta, afterward called Busiris, and at 
Abydos, the capital of the nome of This in Upper Egypt. 
Egyptologists detect at Abydos the presence of another deity, 
whom Osiris displaced. This god was Khenti-Amentiu, " First 



i Paton in the articles "Ashtart" and "Ishtar" in Hastings Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Vols. II and VII, holds as the writer did 
in Semitic Origins that this is made out. 

* For the Phoenician deities Graf von Baudissin's fine volume Adonis 
und ESmun reinforces the earlier arguments of the present writer in 
Semitic Origins, 265 ff. 
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of the westerners." 1 We also hear of a god Enhor of This. 2 
Must not these gods have heen kindred to Osiris? Had that 
not been the case is it probable that he -would have displaced 
them? Isis was the goddess of Philae, 3 but she was also the 
mother of Horus, the local god of Edfu, 4 whom she is pictured 
as suckling in the marshes 5 — a striking parallel to the Semitic 
myths of Ishtar and Tammuz. Egypt possessed also many 
other deities of fertility. There was the god Min of Koptos 
who was so intensely a god of fertility that he is usually 
pictured, as on the walls of the temple of Hatshepsut at Der 
el-Bahri, with phallus erect. There were Horus of Edfu, Atum 
of Heliopolis, and Amon of Thebes, who became sun-gods as 
expressions of the fact that they were gods of fertility. There 
was the goddess Opet, who presided over childbirth, and was 
in some places reverenced as the mother of Osiris. Hathor of 
Dendera and Aphroditopolis and Bast of Bubastis were god- 
desses of love and fertility. 6 They were usually pictured as 
nude, and lewd ceremonies were celebrated in honor of Bast 
at her festivals. 7 Hierodouloi existed in connection with the 
worship of the god Ptah of Memphis. When one takes into 
consideration all these facts, and remembers that Isis was a 
water goddess, and that Osiris is sometimes a water god and 
sometimes a god of vegetation, it seems difficult to escape the 
conclusion that this pair, like the other Egyptian deities named, 
are developments from primitive Hamitic gods and goddesses 
of fertility, which in origin and nature were similar to the 
primitive gods and goddesses of the Semitic peoples. If this 
be true, Osiris and Tammuz are but special independent sur- 
vivals and manifestations of a primitive cult once common to 
both Hamites and Semites. This in our present state of 
knowledge seems at least a more plausible and historical view 
than to suppose that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Semites 
or from Babylonia. 

i Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
38, 143. 

2 Steindorf in Baedeker's Egypt., p. cxxvi. 3 Ibid. p. oxxvii. 

* Steindorf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 107, and Egypt, 
p. cxxvi. 

5 Erman, Agyptische Religion, Berlin, 1905, p. 41. 

e Erman, Agyptische Religion, 2 ed., pp. 200, 239. 

' Herodotus, II, 60, and Ehcyc. of Rel. and Ethics, VI, 676 a. 

16 JAOS 35. 



